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mah, and with the first light breath of the sea-
breeze we stood in towards the entrance.
As we sailed slowly down the open bay, which
gradually contracts and forms the entrance to
Makira harbour, we could see numbers of canoes
paddling about close in shore; but they appeared
very shy and would not come near us till we had
almost entered the harbour; then, as we drew
slowly in with a light breeze, they came nearer and
paddled round us in their canoes. These are unlike
anything we had yet seen in the South Seas, and are
perfect gems of beauty. At both ends they rise in
a graceful curve to a sharp peak, so that the
frail little craft has the appearance of a crescent
lightly resting on the water. The outrigger so
generally used throughout the Pacific islands is sight
of here, except in the case of very small canoes,
which they use for paddling about the inner harbor.
These latter are very tiny, being sometimes only ten
inches wide, and their outrigger consists of the stem
of a cocoa or sage-palm branch. They are more
crank than any outrigger sculling boat in England,
and it requires considerable skill to sit them; they
were a constant source of amusement during our
stay here, some of us were for ever paddling about
in them, and generally met with a speedy capsize.
When the harbour, which is completely land-
locked, opened out, we turned the schooner sharp
round a rocky point to the left, and anchored in
eight fathoms close in shore, for the water here
deepens very rapidly. Just facing us was the prin-
cipal village of the bay.
The whole scene was like one in a fairy tale, for
when the ripples caused by our casting anchor had
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